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The" CHiilxiIiAN (United Kingdom): I declare open the one hundred and thirty-fifth 
plenary lueeting of the Conference of the Eighte en-Nat ion Committee on Disarmament, 

Mr, liACQVIjSGU (Rom^ania) : In the speeches we deliver here vre often say that the 
negotiations on general and complete disarmament are difficult and of high responsibility^ 
and that therefore they must foe carried on patiently^ giving every problem a deep^ 
many-sided and undoubtedly time -taking analysis. The Rom.anian delegation too has 
expressed such vievfs^ which it continues to consider valid » kny person who senses the 
responsibility weighing upon the shoulders of this Comimittee cannot but associate him.self 
with this assessment. But in nature^ in life,, every phenomenon has its owa contradictory 
aspects* 'v/hile we are in favour of profound^ many-sided and e:>chaustive discussions on 
the essential problems of general and com.plete disarmament^ we cannot help noting that 
going beyond certain limits produces an effect which is contrary to the desired one. 

The debates on disarmament m_easures with regard to the delivery of nuclear weapons 
have been going on in this Comiinittee for quite a long time^ Nobody denies that the issue 
is one of the cornerstones of the treaty as a whole ^ that it is the point where the 
essential problems of the treax^y are thrashed out. Nobody denies that we have to devote 
prolonged efforts to that problem; but should x/e go beyond the IJjiiit I have just mentioned^ 
should vj-e fail to turn the quantity of our negotiations into the qualit3/- of result^ then 
our labours would prove to be lacking ii- quality^ and the result VvTould be the opposite pole 
from what we are pursuing. 

This Committee is not an academic body which has set itself to discuss^ for example^ 
the sex of the angels or the resurrection of the soul. The United Nations General 
Assembly has entrusted us with the task of preparing the treaty on general and complete 
disarmaments What does this mean? In our view^ it means to discuss the problems posed 
by general and com.plete disarmiim.ent and to negotiate. I say: to discuss and to negotiate. 
To discuss means, to m.ake the problem.s clear^ to acquire knowledge of all their elements^ 
to see' a].l their meanings and implications. To negotiate means bo act from a political 
standpoint in order to bring the res^pective positions closer together^ to harmonize th-o 
results of the discussions in order to secure a comimon political and legal instrjxient — 
the treaty — on the basis of v/hich the signatorj/- States should act ■ for the imtplementation 
of general and complete disarmaments 
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Having; in mine, those motives^, allovj- nis to refer to this Coniniittoe's work.. devoted in 
the last feir months to general and conipleto disarmament • .In the vievv of the: Romanian 
delegation there are tv/o most characteristic features of that activity^ and from them we 
must draw the necessary conclusions 3-f we wish our negotiations to yield fruit from now on. 
The first characteristic feature refers to the approach to the essence of the matter; the 
second refers to the methods em.ployed by one side and hy the other* 

With regard to the essence of the problem^ the position of the socialist countries is 
v^^ell known. From the first stage of the process of general and complete disarmament 
radical steps have to be taken conducive to the elii-iination of the danger of nuclear vrar. 
Hence the initial Soviet proposal^ em.bodied in the draft Soviet treaty on general and 
com.plete disarmament under strict international control (M"'ij3C/2) ^ to proceed to the 
liquidation of all nuclear v/eapon deliverjr vehicles \fithout any exception from the very 
first stage. That is fully consonant vrith the absolute necessity of removing from the 
very beginning of the disarrri.ament process the danger of a devastating nuclear war. 

The stand of the western Powers is utterly different. In the system, proposed by the 
Western Powers there is no thought of putting an eriO. to the nightmare of nuclear war in 
either the first ^ the second or the third stage. The embodiment of that stand is the 
proposal^ contained in tlie United States outline of basic provisions (3-IDC/30) and 
supported by the other Western States^ to reduce in the first stage nuclear weapon delivery 
vehicles to the e::^d:ent of 30 per cent. 

The essential defect- of that proposal is that it does not meet the param.ount 
requireriont of the present historical m.om.ent — that of curbing as soon as. possible the 
danger of a devastating nuclear war. Convincing argum.ents have been adduced to this 
effect^ and that is why I think it is hardly necessai^-^ now t o -go into details again. It 
is Icnovm that no understanding could be re:.-ched on the basis of those initial proposals. 
A way out of the situation appeared to be exbremely difficult. 

Then came the now initiative of the Soviet Government, I have in iiiind the Gromj^-ko 
proposal (a/PV.1127^ provisional^ p.3S~40). The content of that proposal is well Imovnic 
It -provides for an exception from the principle of destroying all nuclear vxeapon delivery 
vehicles in the first stage by the retention by the Urm.ted States and the Soviet Union of 
a mutually-agreed^ strictly'-liiriited num.ber of intercontinental ballistic massiles/ 
anti-mj.ssile missiles and ground-to-air anti-aircraft missiles^ xriiich v/ould be retained by 
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the two major nuclear Powers^ exclusively on their territories^ up to the end of the second 
stage. The substance and the merit of the Gromyko proposal in its essence lie in the fact 
that its practical implementation would bring about the solution of the fundamental issue 
which concerns us here: the elimination of the nuclear danger from, the very first stage of 
the disarm-cUiient process « The Gromyko proposal emerged from the debates in this Committee 
on the respective problems^ their clarificrxtion^ and the analysis of their meaning and 
iiaplications <, 

Then followed the stage of negotiation — that is^ of seeking a compromise solutiono 
In view of the — in our opinion unjustified — opposition of the United States and the 
other Western Powers to the initial Soviet proposal to destroy all nuclear weapon delivery 
vehicles without any exception^ and in view of the desire of those Powers to retain during 
a certain period v/hat their representatives call a ^hiuclear umbrella'^ the Soviet 
Government made a step for^/rard to meet the other sideTs stand. That is a specific proof 
of suppleness and flexibility^ of combining the need to counter the nuclear danger facing 
manlcind today with the desire to meet the viewpoint of the other side^ The adoption of 
the Gromyko proposal^ which was inspired by the spirit of negotiation^, would have given a 
powerful iiivpetus to our vj-ork here; it would have moved fon^^rard our negotiations on general 
and complete disarmament. V/e must regretfully note that that did not happen^ owing to the 
opposition of the i/estern Powers » 

What has been the attitude of the v/estern delegations during the eight months since the 
new Soviet • proposal was put forward? What has been the method used by the representatives 
of the Western ?o\fers in connexion with that proposal? The debate on the proposal^ both 
at the seventeenth session of the Genercul Assembly of the United Nations and in this 
Chamber^ in 1962 as well as during this year^ has revealed three characteristic features 
of the position taken by the delegations of the Western rowers: 

'First ^ greeting the GrOiir>7-ko proposal as representing a step tov^ards getting out of 
a situation x-rhich apparently had no prospects; 

Second^ asldng Cjuestions motivated ^-yy the "necessity" to understand that proposal; 
and 

Finally^ rejecting the Gromyko proposal in essence as well as rejecting in general the 
idea of the practical cllidination of the nuclear danger in the very first stage of the 
process of general and complete disarmament « 
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We all rei?.0riiber ho^^r^ iixunediately after the nevr Soviet prpposal \ms made Imoivn^ it was 
greeted not only by vxidc circles oi the United Nations General Assembly but also by the 
•iestern Pov/ers represented at this Conference ♦ In this connexion a fevj- •e:<ra?i.ples- will 
suffice • 

On 25 September I962 Kr. Green^ former Foreign iiinister of Canada and head of the 
Canadian delegation to the seventeenth session of the United Nations General Assembly^ 
stated: 

''Canada v/elccmes the announced intention of the Soviet Union to 
modify its proposals for eli-iiinating nuclear weapons vehicles • In 
our view_, this may help to remove the block to negotiations in Geneva 
which was created by the ii':icompatible positions of the two sides on 
this particular question" ♦ ( jn/YV . 11 30 , ;)rovisiQnal ,. V,^3_Z) 

Mr» Dean^ then the leader of the United States delegation^, on 12 December 1962^ iri 
this very Chai'aber;, characterized the proposal as "very interesting" (>SDC/?V,91.? P^IS) 
In his turn^ the leader of the United Kingdom delegation^ Iir^Godber^ declared: 
"..♦ I was very happy when the Soviet Union Foreign Hinister^ Ilr.- Gromyko^ 
at the General Asseribly in New York^ made the proposal to carr^;?- on certain 
nuclear deliver^?* vehicles from the' first stage to the second. It seemed 
to me that that was a move in the right direction" • ( JS-oDC /FV o 92 , p . 26 ) 
That came after another meinber of the United Kingdom delegation^ Sir iiichael- Wright^ 
had said a few days before: 

" . • . I for one cun prepared to regard the ne-/.;- ooviet proposal -as- a ' 
potential means of working towards, bridging the gap between the 
former Soviet position and the position which the 'vJest has adopted 
at this Conference o'^ ( iiliiJC/PV. 90, ^ :>>43 ) 

Those were statements' which at first sight could engender -^a'c^erbain' optimism. But 
in the statements of the cJesterh repres;.ntatives tliere appeared, a significant "but" and a 
sequence of even m-ore significant questions. It would mecUi extending iuy statement today 
unduly if I were to teike up again each and every one of the questions that .have been asked^ 
each and every one of the alleged clarifications that have been requested. The questions 
have beon ansv^rered. 
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I should like to be vrell understood: we are not against clarifications or the 
technique of asking questions. VJhen this method of work is resorted to fron a sincere 
desire to move forv/ard our labours here^ \rhen it is the progress of negotiations that is 
being pursued^ when the achievement of the agreement is envisaged^, such a method cannot be 
raled out but^ on the contrarj^-^ may be welcomed. 

Here a natural question arises o Did the tactics resorted to by the vfestern 
delegations stem from a desire to make our negotiations progress^ did it tend to pave the 
way for the conclusion of an agreement? The ansvj-er to this question must be looked for in 
the verjr statements made by the representatives of the Western Powers. We suggest that in 
order to Gvoid any element of a subjective nature^, in order to secure an objective 
presentation of the situation^ and in order to have the facts of life speak for themselves. 
Two exajiiples seem to confirm, that the tactics of cjuestions and clarifications^ as used 
by the Western delegations^ were dictated not by a desire to seek a common ground for 
understanding but by the opposition of those delegations to the very substance of the 
Soviet initiative. The representatives of the Western Powers spoke rather a lot about the 
so-called unsatisfactory character of the control arrangements proposed by the Soviet Union 
with a view to implem.entation of the Gromyko proposal* Kumerous questions — open and 
less open^ meaningful and less meaningful — were asked^ and this aspect of the m-atter 
consumed a fairly important part of our debates. 

It is possible that those questions might have produced confusion^ might have puzzled 
certain minds j but now the mists are scattered. On 15 May I963 the rej(resentative of 
Canada^ Mr. Burns^ m.ade a statement in order to clear up the genuine position of the West 
with regard to the veiT substance of the Gromyko proposal. On that occasion Mr. Bums 
said: 

'^ . NATO^ as a defensive a3-liance^ would be broken up -completely 
under the terms of the Soviet first stage measures. That would 
be so even if those measures were implemented with verification 
considered adequate" by the West^ ..." (EHDC/PV.132, p,22 ) 

One cannot say that that statement is devoid of ar^y merit. On the contrary^ its 
merit consists in that it reveals in no equivocal manner that the Western Povrers have made 
use of questions regarding control as a screen to cover up their real stand, on the substance 
of the Gromyko proposal, V/hat could appear to certain representative's as a field in 
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which some clarifications were still v/antocl has been mo.de abundantly cloc-r after such 
statements as the one made by the Canadicin representative^ which I have just quoted* 

But let us pass to another aspect. For four months running^ the yfestern 
delegations have been trying to pretend that there is no clarity in the Gromyko proposal 
regarding the number of missiles^ the types of those missiles^ and so on^ and that for 
that reason they cannot possibly adopt a^ clear-cut position on its substance. Here 
confusion and misapprehension could also occur ^ but here too the mists have been scattered 

On 24 April 1963 Mro Stelle threw some light on the iJestern Powers^ stand concerning 
that aspect of the matter. He said: 

''All in all^ the Soviet stage I proposal^ even with the Gromyko 

modification^ provides for a vast a-id wholly impractical 

overloading of stage I^ and that at a tirae when peace-keeping 

measures would not have been at all expanded to cope with the neu 

international situation. '' ( ENDG/?Y.124, , 'o*35 ) 
Of course I object to the substance of th6 conclusion drawn by the Vlestern Powers; but 
what we are interested in here is the fact that^ in order to. roach such, a conclusion^ the 
United States delegation did not need to ask any questions or to seek any clarifications^ 
and above all did not need such a long period during vrhich our negotiations have virtuAllj 
been marking tme. 

Now here is another aspect of the issue. For months on end the Western delegations, 
while discussing the Grom.yko proposal^ have asked questions regarding • the balance of 
forces. Here also confusion and misapprehension could occur^ but here too the mists have 
been scattered. At the same meeting of 24 April 1963 the representative of the United 
States said: 

''On the basis of those considerations with regcrd to Foreign 

Minister Gromyko's proposal we believe that that iDroposal as now 

formulated^ taken alone as well as in the context of other 

measures proposed in stage I of the Soviet draft treaty^ would^ if 

ijnplemonted^ create grave imbalances in favour of the Soviet Union 

and to. the disadvantage of the VJest.'^ (ibid, p>36) 

Here too I object to the substance of the conclusion arrived-at by the United States 
d(:5legation. It is clear that a proposal which provides that the nuinber of missiles to be 
.j?etained should be established by mutual agreement canna^ lead to any imbalance to the 
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detriment of the Uestern side. If I have referred to this excerpt from Mr* Stelle^s 
statement it is^ again, in order to demonstrate that there is nothing in the negritive 
stand of the '[estern Powers on the Gromyko proposal of a nature to require supplem-onta.ry 
clarification of the kind asked from the Soviet Union for eight months on end, and 
pictured as indispensable to the ■iestern Powers in-order to enable them to adopt a 
definite stand. 

History does not repeat itself in its essential moments, and that is why it is not 
al^^rays advisable to nu-'ke historical analogies » But this tiiae an analogy springs to one^s 
mind* In order not to involve our Committee in too many reminiscences I shall presume to 
draw my colleagu.es ^ attention to just one example. It was on 10 May 1955, The day before 
had marked just ten years since the end of the Second (/orld War, the most terrible mankind 
had ever Imoi-m. The Soviet Government then submitted disarmament proposals v:hich took 
into account to a large extent the proposals and -viewpoints previously expressed by the 
'./estern Powers. The reaction of the delegations of the Western Pov/ers at that time is 
very instructive from the point of view of understanding even better the character and 
the nature of the tactics novr ertplo^red by the v/estern delegations in connexion with the 
Gror-yko proposal. 

The representative of France^ llr. Moch, immediately declared that "the whole thing 
looks too good to be true". 

On 12 iiay, after forty-eight hours of consultation with his Governi-ient, the. 
representative of the United States of Americc declared on behalf of his countrj^: 
'^e have been gratified to find that the concepts which we have put 

fcrv-7ard over a considerable length of time, and vriiich we have repeated 

many tiiTies during this past tv^ro months, have been accepted in a large 

pleasure by the Soviet Union." 

On the same date the representative of the United Kingdom expressed his delight at 
the fact tliat what he called "the Western policy of patience" had — 

"... noTT -achieved this welcome dividend, and that the proposals /of the West7 

have no^r been largely, and in some cases entirely, adopted by the Soviet 

Union and made into its ovm proposals." 
Further, the United Kingdom representative listed seven major points on which there was 
agreement, and Suiimiarized the situation in the following words: 
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'We have made an advance that I never dreaned ■possible on rionday last." 

A recess in the negotiations follovred^ and that at the request oj? the V/ostern 
delegations. The 3isarmarriont Sub-Coniniittee reconvened after three and a half ncnths on 
29 August 1955. On 6 Septenber the representative of the United States Governr..ient 
declared: 

'^The United States does now place a -reservation upon all of its 

pre-Geneva substantive positions taken in this Sub-Conriittee_, or in 

the Disarvrjnent Coniiaission^ or in the United Nations on these 

questions in relationship to levels of armament." 
These quotations are to be found in the vrork bv Philip Noel-Baker entitled The Arms Race 
(195B, pp. 21-23). 

It results from this^ therefore^ thrt in the past as well as nowadajT-s it is enough 
that the Soviet Union^, frori a desire to facilitate the achievement of agreement^ should 
meet the position of the other side for that side iiiii^iediately to resort cither to 
repudiating its cvin previous stand or to rejecting the proposals which t- ke into account 
its ovrn point" of view* 

And so we cAn now outline two techniques in our negotiations: the socialist one^ 
consisting in a secrch for solutions to the difficulbios; and the "Jestern one^ consisting 
in a sec-rch for difficulties for the solutions ♦ It is onlj-' too obvious that one who 
wishes for the success of our negotiations Liust keep to the first of the two techniques. 

Kow are we to explain th.-.t the western Pov/ers in genercl and the United States of 
America in particular .•.re rejecting proposals m.e..nt to put an ond — and that as quickly 
as possible — to the nuclear d: nger and to banish from the vrorld for ever all nuclear 
weapons and their delivery vehicles? I c:-:nnot dissociate from, tho list of causes the 
concern evinced by certain influential ..ledia in the United States an looking for the means 
to win a nuclear x-zar against the socialist countries and to persuade the Governiaent and 
the people of the United States that^ should such a war take place^ the Unitod States of 
Amcric;: would vrin it« 

In this conne:}cion it will suffice to refer to the nevrs item published in the United 
Kingdom, newspaper The Times on 29 April 1963 j, in vrhich the follovring is reported from, 
r/ashinprbon: 
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"The Doience Department has just corapleted a war gcXie on computers^ 

which^ according to reports^ confirns the belief that the Ura.ted States 

would prevail in total nuclear war, 

"The war gcu::e^ iaiovm as Siuiiulation of Total Atomic Global JIbcchange 

(stage) _, is said to have taken ne<-.rly three years to prepare and five 

months to play.'' 

1 am convinced that such a news item did not merely emerge from the iiTiagination of the 
correspondent of The Tiivies , It is a sad reality, A irdnistry of such standing in the 
United States Adi^dnistration as trje Defense Department had been preparing a war gam.e for 
three years and plaj^-ing it for five months^ re-, ching oho conclusion that the United States 
would win a total nuclear war. The correspondent of The TLm.es coiniaents on the nevrs in 
the following .words: 

'^The conclusion is corXorting although not unexpected^ but this raliance 

on computers instead of huraan experience _, r.nd the extent of nuclear 

destruction which the civilized -Mind is prepared to contemplate^ fills 

m.any people here viith despair." 

Naturally^, the Romanian delegation's str nd differs on many points from that of the 
correspondent of The Tii:ies « For -instance^ we doubt both the prerequisites and the 
conclusions of the "war gm.e" in- which the united States Dep.:rtm^nb in question has been 
indulging. But the esjunbial difference between our st- nds is that the -Romanian 
delegation is far from any feeling of despair, Ue in the socialist countries do not 
despair_, in spite of the interests r:nd the pl;ns of those who play r-t vrar and hope for a 
war to break out • i/e fight for tho triuraph of re.;. son; we fight in order thct the i/ill 
for pe";ce of the peoples and the Sv;nse of rosponsibilit^T- of the geverniaents laay emerge 
triiimphant , Recently _, in .: speech i.iade on the occasion of th^^ visit to Romania of 
U Thant^ the oecret: ry-Gener^.l of the United aations^ the President, of thvj State Council 
of the ■Rom;:inian. People ^ s Republic^ G^^eorghiu-Dej^ said: 

"The supreme duty of all j;overn.i^nts conscious of thoir res_:onsibility 

for the destiny of their o\in peoples is to militate for the settlement of 

the major intern-itional 3-ssues in a pe.ceful way^ is to act f::r the 

ii-plvjmentation ai general and com-jlete disrrmaiaent , " 
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■Our ciebato on points 5(b) and 5(c) concerning disarmanent measures to be taken in 
stage I {'MDC/l/k(:\d.3, P*2) is ne^ring its end. Soon we are going to pass on to other 
itens^ ler.^ving to our co-Chainnen the task of drawing up a coirinon texb^ which unfortunately 
will constitute a balance sheet ^ not oj? the progress achieved^ but of the divergencies 
which have becone clear and which still persist. But our le-^ving aside for the time being 
the discussion in the plenar^.^ sitting of our Conference of points 5-(b) and 5(c);, and more 
particularly of the Gro::r:.-ko proposal^ does not mean that those issues cannot be solved; 
nor does it alter the; f:.ct that they ::-ust bo solved. They arc still the subject of our 
attention^ cjic, while w-e are getting read^" to discuss disrrmai^ient mocsures with regard to 
the nuclear weapons themselves ^ let us not- los.-^ sight of the substance of these problems 
or of the causes which have prevented us from solving them. Agreement carjiot be reached 
as long as onlj^" ono side makes concessions. Both sides must give proof — by deeds and 
not by mere words — jf flexibility^ patience and realism in their desire to reach 
agreement . • 

'v/e are confronted with a very real task which c'-.n and imast be fulfilled: general and 
couipleto disarmament. In order to fulfil it we ^lust rll give proof of lucid understanding 
of the fact that the alternctive to disarmament — a nuclear world war — would be the 
greatest catastrophe. VJould anyone choose that alterno.tivj? 

The Somanicn deleg./bion^ in accordance mth its Government's instructions;, will 
devote all its efforts to the; fulilMenb of the t:. sk of contributing to ensure the 
.peaceful co-existence of States by the Implementation of gen^^ral o.nd co::iplete disarmai^ent. 

Hr. SllJJ\fl JJ (Czechoslovakia) ( translation from :.cussian ) i The Czechoslovak 
delegation has already had the opportunity of speaking at several previous meetings of this 
Coi^Hiittee on the elimination of the me:ns of c'.elJ:very of nuclear weapons andthvj liquid ti'^r 
of :.dlib:;I*^• basos on far-.d-;:! a^^rrrb -ry. :->ir;.c v -/urin:; roc^mb -r.; :ks thv.' :elegationri: of the 
Western Powers in opposing adoption of the Soviet proposal^, h•^ve tried to raise questions 
that are not m^itters of principle and to use vr.rious argu.ients ji::^d at preventing 
agreement^ the Czechoslovak delegrbion deems it necessar;^^ to revert to this question at 
our ne:-cb i:ieeting. 

In accord.vnce with instructions I have received^ I should like to acquaint the 
Commttee v/ith the statement of the Oovemrient of the Czechoslovak Socialist Republic of 
17 Hay I963 regarding the creation of a comlDined ii^TO nuclear force. The content of this 
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s'b.,.t Client is closely relet oci to the ■problens before our Gorxiittee^ and points out the true 
causes of the present difficulties we are encountering in our efforts to re:.\ch agreement 
on goner::. 1 end conplete disamcuenb, as -well as on the cessation of nuclear weapon tests 
and the iiiiplementation of collateral measures. The text of the statement is as follows ^ 
'Tor a long time vrorld public opinion has been anxiously following the present 
efforts of the Croverni'iients of the States mem-bers of NaTO^ and of the United States 
in the first place^ to transform! this aggressive bloc into a nevr nuclecr force. 
This question will be dealt v;ith at the meeting of the NATO Council,, which opens 
on 21 May 1963 at Ottawa and at vrhich it is intended to take concrete m.easures 
fox the implem-ontation of plans concerning the aggressive nature of which there 
can be no doubt. The Government of Czechoslovakia deem-s it necessary to express 
its point of view in regard to this MATO policy^ wlij.ch is aggravating international 
tension and increasing the danger of a nuclear war. 

"At the present time^ the most urgent task of all governments is to m.akc every 
possible effort to reduce international tension and to' restore and strengthen 
confidence between States and^ in particular^ to bring about general and com.plete 
disarm.ament . 

"The policy of the NATO countries is in fundamental contradiction with these 
requirements. This is shovm^ axiong other things^ by the dangerous actions of the 
Goverrmionts of the States members of this groups amed at accelerating the 
armaments race and at further accumulating stockpiles of nuclear weapons^ as mqII 
as strategic means of delivering them. An integral part of this policy;, which is 
inimical to the cause of peace^ are plans for the creation of a unified NATO 
nuclear force^ the implem.entation of which would lead to spreading the possession 
and control of nuclear weapons to other States. as a result of this^ the danger 
of a therm.cnuclear war v-rill be still further increased and any local conflict 
mmght develop into one. Triis policy is directed against the interests of worla 
'peacvj and security <and thereby also ag.ainst the vitr.l interests of the countries 
whose goverrmients are taking part in its implementation. But a special danger 
to peace derives from the foict th::t the implement at, ion of those plans would enable 
the VJest German mdlit.- rists to participate in decisions regarding' the use of 
nuclear weapons and even further subordinate the strategj^ of NiVTO to the achievem.ent 
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of the aggressive aiiis ox /Jest GeiT:ian •Kiporialisni, It is no secret, to anyone th::t 
these plans of the West German revrnchists are aimed in the first place against the 
socialist coimtrios. But it is not so well remembered that ' hitherto every 
aspirr-tion of the German militarists towards world dominntion began with an attack 
on the West.» This is vriiat happened during the First V'lorld V/ar in the crse of 
neutral Belgium and France of the Sntente and in the Second world 1-Jar Great Britain^ 
the Netherlands^ I/uxembourg^ Denmark and Norrfcy were added to the list^ 

'^The expansionism of Uest 'C3orr.an militarism, does not exclude the possibility 
that these countries^ even though they are at present allies of the Federal 
Republic of Germany ^ vrill not again be its victims in the future » In fact^ the 
Federal Republic of Germany^ vrithin the iram-owork of rJATO^ already possesses in 
Europe the strongest militar;r contingents ajiiong all the other Meriber States. 
Furtherriiore^ it is constantly increasing its influence by adding to the number of 
West German officers in NATO staff services and is taking every step to secure for 
itself the key positions in the governing bodies of i-IATO. 

''At present a subject of particular interest to the Federal Republic of Germany 
is the acquisition of nuclear weapons so as to strengthen its military power^ It 
is counting on succ-^.ssfully achieving this aii'a i-ritiiin the fr-.-iaework of the NATO 
multilateral nuclear forc^e. The most recent evidence of this is to be found .in the 
Budget debate in the Bundestag^ when authoritative persons said that participation 
in any kind of multilateral nuclear force should enable the Federrl Republic of 
Germany to participate in joint nuclear decisions • This also explains the 
readiness of the Goverrmient of the Federal Republic of Gerr.iany to bear a considerable 
part of the expenditure, 35 to A-G per cent^ involved in the creation of a NATO 
multilateral force. 

"The Governivient of the Federal Republic of Germany is the principal and most 
determined opponent of all me./.surcs and proposals out forward by the -socialist 
countries for reducing international tension and strengthening the peaceful 
co-existence of the European States. The Western Pov/ers^ which are now 'deliberately 
facilitating the transfer of nuclear weapons inbo the hands of the West Germany 
Bundesweh r^ must realize thu danger that the^r may be drawn^ perhaps even against- 
their will^ into a fatal nucle;:.r war as a result of the adventurist^ revanchist and 
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expansionist activities of West Gemany iniiitarist circles. The reality of this 
danger is also clear to the G'overniTient circles of certain ffl-.TO nembers^ which are 
taking an attitude of reserve towards these plans. The Czechoslovak Goverm-aent 
fully understands this attitude of reserve. 

"The plans of the ^/estorn Powers for the creation of a NATO multilateral nuclear 
force is in obvious contradiction vrith their repeated assertions that they agree to 
the L^iplenentation of general and conpletu disarnanent and to the adoption of 
measures which would prevent both the farther development of nuclear vreapons and 
their proliferation in the world. 

'^The Czechoslovak Socialist Icepublic^ as a nenber of the Eight e en-Nat ion 
Coiriiiiittce- on Disarm;. nent^ in which^, together vrith the Soviet Union and. the other 
socialist countries^ it is making the utmost effort to achieve the speediest possible 
conclusion of an agreement on general and complete disarmament and the ij?]mediate and 
final cessation of nuc3_ear tests in all c-nvironi-ients^ as v/ell as the jjiplem^entntion 
of other measures^ has been following these developments with great concern. The 
Governjnent and people of Czechoslovakia have supported^ and will always continue to 
support^ actively all efforts aii:ied at such a settlement of inti^rnational relations 
as would open the vj-ay to consolidating world peace and international security and 
eliminating the threat of a nucle:.r i/ar. The Government of Czechoslovakia regards 
the consistent application and observance of the principle of peaceful co-existence 
in relations between States as the only real possibility for achieving this aim. 
An integral part of this policy is the system^itic effort to achieve the implementation 
of general and complete disarm.ajnent under strict international control^ as well as 
the elimination of the vestiges of the Second iforld Vfcr by mems of an agreement 
between the parties ;, the conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany r.nd on that basis 
the normalization of the situation in West Berlin, But what is to be done in the 
meantime^ before the problem, of disarmament is solved? 

"Instead of building up nuclear armrmients and att em.pt ing to crec-te nex^f nuclear 
forces^ we should^ in view of the present tense situation^ strive to secure the 
implemxentation of measures v/hich xfould reduce the danger of a nuclear war^ prom.ote 
the creation of an atmosphere of confidence between States and create favourable 
conditions for the implementation of a prograaiime of general and complete disarm^'iraent . 
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Among such aeasures are proposals which vrould prevent the use of foreign 
territories for the stationing of strategic ine.ans of delivery of nuclear weapons and 
proposals for the elimination of all foreign military bases and the id-thdrawal of 
armed forces from the territory of foreign States. An important contribution 
towards Improving the situation^, not only in x>arope but throughout the world^ would 
undoubtedly be tho conclusion of a non-aggression pact between the NATO States and 
the Warsaw Treaty States ;, as well as the creation ^.f denuclearized zones throughout 
the worlds in the first place in Central Surope^ 

"All these problems are on our agendr. and they must be settled gradualD^y by vmy 
of negotiationo Therefore the Govern-ient of the Czechoslovak Socialist Republic 
calls- upon the Governments of the States members of NATO to renounce the dangerous 
course of feverish arirdng with nuclear missiles and^ instead;, .to apply their efforts 
to the adoption of effective v.:.easures v/hich vfould definitively eliirdnate the threat 
of a nuclear war. The Czechoslovak Government again solemnly declares that in its 
foreign oolicy it will continue to support and strive for the implementation of all 
proposals aimed at achieving general and complete disaimament and ensuring pen^anent 
peace and peaceful co-operation. 

"If the policy of the Western nuclear lowers^ despite the protests of all 
peace-loving peoples ;, leads to the spread of nuclear weapons to other capitalist 
States^ in particular to the Federal Sepublic of Germany, the Czechoslovr^k 
Governr-ient deems it necessary to state with the utmost conviction that^ together 
v/ith its allies, it .rill take all necessary :.:easurv^s to ensure the security of the 
Czechoslovak Socialist Republic and the inviolability of its borders/' 
That is the end of the; statement • I request the representative of the Secretariat 

to arrange for the text of the stctement of the Government of the Czechoslovak Socialist 

Republic to be circulated as a document- of the Committee^. 

Mr, STELLE (United States of America): Unfortunatel^r^ it seems to have become 
a habit of the Soviet Union and its allies to greet every major reconvening of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization with propaga^nda statements, notes and proposals o The 
statement of the Government of Czechoslovakia which has been read into our records today 
by the representative of Czechoslovakia, including as it does unwarranted attacks upon 
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.the policies of the Government ox the Feclercl Republic of Germcny;, is one such statenent . 
There are other str.tevionts -nd propose. is ^ about which we shall undoubtedly hear in due 
course from our Soviet colleagu.e. 

Those statements will not^ of course^ distract the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
from proceeding^ in keeping with its character of a defensive alliance^ vj-ith the necessary 
perfection of collective defence ca:aong its members; nor do we believe that they should 
distract us from our serious worl: in this Conference. Ky delegation does not propose to 
let them distract it from that work. 

in accordance with the recoLimend:. tion of .the two co-Chairmen^ adopted by the 
Committee on 1? May (2NDC/PV.133, ?^36), discussion of items ^^o) and 5(c) of our agreed 
agenda (xiIDC/l/Add.3) is supposed to be continued tod:iy^ and perhaps during part of our 
meeting next ••[ednesday. 

Our Soviet colleague made a statement on 15 i^iay (SKDC/iar,132^ pp. 5 et seq.) on the 
Soviet proposal for the r^jtention oi an agreed^ strictly lirdted nLunber of nuclear weapon 
delivery vehicles until the and of stage II (SIDC/2/Rev.l;, Arts. 5-S) . Although that 
statement did not seem to us to contain any information of a type vrfiich could clarify 
for us the trae substance of the proposal^ the Soviet representative did make some points 
upon which I should like to coiX:ient , 

First ^ the Soviet representative reiterated his clajmi that the V^festern delegations 
now had sufficient clarification of the Soviet proposal' to enable them to express their 
attitude towards that pr^.posal at least in principle. He asserted also that whatever 
questions the West had asked about the proposal were contrived :\nd designed to cover up^ 
as he put it^ the Western unwillingness to negotiate seriously • We had certain echoes 
of that from our Roma^nian colleague this m.orning. L:y delegation believes that it is 
precisely those vriio refuse to ex^^lain their own proposals^ and thus deprive our Committee - 
of the possibility of engaging in constru.ctive and serious discussion of those proposals^ 
who are th^j^mselves holding up meaningful negotiations; and we believe that this view has 
been expressed by a number of delegations here. 

At that meeting of 15 May the Soviet representative said that "the nature of the 
reply'' — and he of course meant the Jestern reply to the Gromyko proposal — 

''will have a considerable influence on the v/ork of our Com'-iittee^ because it 
will show whether the United States is pre parody together v.dth other peace-loving 
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States^ to seek q t-;cy to a L.vutu?£^lly-accei..t<:bl(5 solution of disarnonent 

questions or wheth.r it v/ill avoid reaching agreenent as before," 

(SLTDG/py.l32, p. 6 ) 
'Jq submit that the Soviet representative ^ s statements niLght be more applic:;.ble to the 
Soviet deleg. tion, for it is quite clear th-t the Soviet attitude towards our request 
for clarification of the Soviet proposal vrould influence the work of our Corxiittee and 
would indicate whether the Soviet Union is really seeking serious negotiations. vJe 
still have hopes th:t the Soviet delegation v/ill be prepared to provide us in due course 
with the necessary- inforiiirtion about the Soviet pr^.posal. Perhaps discussions between 
the two co-Chairnen will provide an occasion to enable us to novo fonjard in our vrork* 

To come to ny. second point o the Soviet representative devoted a major portion of 
his statement; ao. our 132nd meeting to the problem of control. It is tho.t portion of 
his so at erne nb' upon which my delegation wou3xl like in particular to comi^ienb today. In 
all- franlcnes3-we must say that the Soviet representative's rcnuu-^ks on the problem, of 
control were disappointing^ -.nd^ in fact, seemed to tend to closu the door v/here we had 
hoped the Soviet Union had opened ib, at least very slightly, earlier in our discussion. 
I refer to the statem.ent by the Soviet representative (ibid., p. V). that the willingness 
of the Soviet Union to accept inspection of the missiles and the associated laujiching 
pads to be allov/v^d to certain States under the Gromyko proposal should not be inberpreted 
as a departure from the general Soviet position opposing verification of the agreed levels 
of oririacments to be retained. 

In elaborating that statement, .r.nd in attempting to justify the Soviet position, 
mr. Tsarapkin made a number of what appeared to be contradictory statements. He said, 
for exrxiplo, that the fundrmiontal Soviv.-t position on the cnaestion of control is that — 

''the scope of the control measures miiist correspond strictly, to the scope 



and 



nature of the disarm:::menb measures«0«" (ibid) 



We believe that to be an excellent str.temient as f:.r as it goes; but the Soviet Union 
seems to be unwilling to iiaplement the idea underlying that basic concept, for in 
proposing a very far-reaching iieasure, from, the standpoint of both its scope and its 
Impact on the militarjr environi?.ent, the Soviet Union refuses to accept the commensurate 
measures of verification. 
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In spGCific terns^ all the Soviet Union has said is that it would be willing to accept 
verification of the noniber of the nissiles and launching pads allayed to it under the 
Groiriyko proposal^ but without : any provision whatsoever for providing assurance that no 
missiles or launching pads had been retained over and above that amount or v/ere being 
produced clandestinely. 

In other viords^ the Soviet Union appears willing to provide us with assurance that it 
i\rill remain armed with a certain number of some missiles^ but vrould be uniTilling to give 
us adequate assurance that it really had disarmed to thct level and was not producing more 
such arm^iments clandestinely. Yet the basic point here^ surely^ is to make certain that 
the parties have not retained and are not producing any armarionts in excess of the agreed 
levels^ rather than to ensure that they are actually m.aintaining those declared levels and 
not. any lower levels. 

The third point made by the Soviet representative also deals \rlth the United Kingdom, 
and United States criticisms th: t there are grave ijiadequacies in the Soviet proposal for 
verification mioasures in connexion v-;ith Foreign Minister Gromyko's proposalo In referring 
to ray delegation! s statem^ents on 3- April (Eiroc/PV.ll?,. Pp. 24-26) and 24 April 
(EiIDG/PV.124^ P-35)^ in vj-hich we pointed out the inadequacy of the Soviet position on 
verification as it specifically applies to the Gromj/ko proposal^ the Soviet representative 
asserted again (SnIDC/PV, 132 ;, p. 9 ) that such statem.ents revealed a demand to establish 
control over all existing armaments from the very first sti-ge-. He claimed again that such 
a demand m.eant control without disarmament^ a control which he claii:ied X'/as in effect net 
different from what he comraonly c^lls ''espionage'' or "reconnaissance." 

There are two points in that statement which are somewhat puzzling* The Soviet 
representative said that our comi'aents that the Gromyko proposal^ as we understand it^ 
would require much broader- "verification m.easures than those proposed by the Soviet Union 
would mean the establishment of control x^/ithout disarmaanent . Nox>r so far we have been led 
by the Soviet delegation to believe that the Gror/yko proposal x^ras indeed me':.nt to be a verj?- 
far-reaching 'measure; indeed^ . it has been claimed by the Soviet delegation that it xfould 
eliminate the threat of nuclear v^aro Consequently we assumed* that the Gromj'ko proposal 
actual3.y involved a major amount of disarma.m.ent — - although x^re are still in the dark about 
just hovr much — and therefore x-xould require broad m.easures of control. 
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. Another point vrhich hc.s pei-ploxed us is the Soviet rcproscntativo's roferonce to 
"reconnaissance" or "espionage". In his stotcaent lir. Tsarapkin asserted at some length 
that the objective of the. iiest in seeking adequate verification of agreed levels vras to 
obtain information- about- th^ .loci.tion of Soviet nuclccr installations which, in the Soviet 
representative's -words, would allgg-edly enable the United Statos to launch an aggression. 
But all this tiuvie the Soviet delegation has been atteiipting to persuade us that the Gronyko 
proposal, if impleraented, would hj its verj' nature ellnd.nate all possibility of nuclear 
war because nd State could any longer undertake an aggression. Thus, under. Soviet claims, 
targeting data would lose all significance. But, uore than that, in contrast to these 
allegations abotit.the collection of espionage inf oi^rxtion while verifying that there are 
no clandestine irdssiles above- .agreed' retained leve].s, the Soviet Union hcs now apparently 
expressed vrillingnoss to allow ,uS' access to the dat-. which it othenfise designates as the 
nost sensitive of all — nanely,. in:(;.<3rr.iation about th-i deployaent of, and apparently about 
rrany of the details of, the delivery ■^^chic-Jxss .to be retained under the Soviet proposal. 
This follows from, the Soviet proposal' (^SD0/E¥,114, p.40) that the iiiissiles and the 
launching pads thus retained be subject t;>' -inspection. 

Now this seems to nean, in logic, that if the Gror-Tirko propose Ixxere carried out in 
good frith, no targeting infornation could bo obta.iiaed beyond t lie information already 
available under the Soviet verification propos-:!, because no additional unrcvealed, 
uninspected nuclear weapons .delivery :;:.ecns or instr.ll,..tions would have been concealed and 
would be subject to discovery. Thus tae nost sensitive -,v^eapons and installct ions would, 
under the Soviet proposal, -be fully insi^ected' en both sid-us and, according to Soviet claiius 
there would be no possibility of nucle- r aggression by the tems of the Soviet Union's own 
proposal. If vre follow this reasoning, vfhat would be the dr.ngor then if the whole count rj^ 
were to be opened to inspection to ensure against clandestine rdsoile sirbcs? Here again, 
submit, there is inconsistency in the Soviet delegrt ion's arguj:-ent-.tion. 

The Soviet representative has also told us that under the Soviet proposal no 
arriw.ments could be retained . r produced cL-ndeetinely beccus^ the Sovi-ut plan provides for 
extensive verification of the destmction of arv.x-,ments to be reduced,. ;. nd of armaxionts 
production facilities. But the Soviet. .Union fc.ils.t., st.rte thr.vb the Soviet proposal 
provides for such verification only at declared places of destruction and at declared 
■oroauction facilities, and th.at under the Soviet proposal, -xcept .-fter the end of stage 17 
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the inspectors would not have the freedom of niovonent necessary to obtain assurance that 
noarmaiiients or production facilities had been illegally concealed in the rest of the 
territory^ vihich would cjaount^ of course^ to the great bulk of a count ry»s area, 

Kovr my delegation wishes to make clear that under the United States proposal 
(Zd^iJjC/30) there is no demand that the entire territory of a country be opened to inspection 
in the very first stage of disarmament. Indeed., the- United States draft outline treaty 
v/as designed in such a v/ay as to provide for gradual and progressive expansion of both 
the disarmcjaent measures rmd the comanensurate verification measures* We have given manj^ 
reasons vriiich explain our view on vrhy it v/ould be ii'.ipractical^ unreasonable and^ indeed^ 
tension-producing to insist on the inclusion of overly-radical m.easures in stage I, In 
addition to all these^ however^ there is this specific problem of verification which 
becomes all the more acute in view of the well-knovrn Soviet sensitivity^ about allovring 
extensive control. We have stated on a number of occasions thrt^ in any event ^ if we 
were ever to have radical disarmament measures early in the disarm.ament proco-ss^ 
sii^ii.larly radical mioasures of verification v/ould be required* 

Finally^ in his statement on 15 May (iidMDC/rV*132^ pp, 5 et_soc[o) the Soviet 
representative confused two different things* He seemed to mijc up what the United Stctos 
delegation had said vrould be required by way of verification if the Gromyko proposal were 
accepted and implemented^ on the one hand ^ end our verification requirements under the 
United States propose-.ls for a 30 per cent across-the-board reduction of m^ajor arms in 
stage I^ on the other hand* Naturally, our disarmrment plan would make possible a 
reasonable approach to progressively-expanding inspection arrangements* V/e believe that 
the Gromyko plan would not» 

In that connexion we should also like to point out another statem.ent by the Soviet 
representative i\rhich in our view indicates that the Soviet Union either- has not really 
thought through the problem at hand or is perhaps even attempting to confuse the issue. 
¥e refer to the assertion by the Soviet representative that the West applies different 
yardsticks to Soviet and United States proposals from the standpoint of verification, and 
that it is much more dem-a.nding vj-ith respect to Soviet proposals* As I have m.entioned this 
riorning, the Soviet representative himself has said that vorifiction me.,;,.sures should 
correspond to the scope and nature of disarmament m.easures undertaken* Ke has also said 
that the Gromyko proposal is quite different fromi the l-Jestern stage I proposals* In fact, 
he has said that any comparison between the results '^f the Soviet approach in the Groiiiyko 
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proposal and those of thvj v^estern approach by a 30 per cent reduction in stage I would nake 
clear such ii'niaense difference on the number of delivery vehicles to be retained as not to 
require any ii'.:j';iediate specification of figures for the Soviet plan. 

It is quite clear that^ if the neasures pr: posed are so different^ the verification 
requirements will logically have to. be just as: different. And in that case the Soviet 
representative shouj:d have no real grounds for coiaplaint about- differences in the scope of 
inspection necessary under each plants first stage^ because^ we submit^ the United States 
delegation is applying tlie sane principle consistently in each case: that the scope of 
inspection should be com^ionsurate with the degree of disarmament. 

One of the ::ain themes of Soviet criticisn of the United States position on 
verification^, again as I have said this morning;, has been that the verification of agreed 
levels to be retained as suggested by the United States has as one of its main objectives 
the gathering of intelligence information for aggressive ^,xlrposes. But at the same time 
the Soviet representative;, in his statement on 15 ^Icj said that one could not simu].tanoous3^ 
conduct two contradictor^^ policies. Ke said a State could not disarm and prepare for a 
vj-orld war at the same tii-ie^ and do it in deep secrecy ♦ He asserted that the Western 
Powers, in stating their objections to the Grcm:yko propos.:\l, were putting forth an unreal 
and imaginar;^ situation. 

Let us assuiie for a moijent ;, .nd puro].y for th^:; sake o^ arguii^nb, that the Soviet 
representative as correct cud that ane really could not pursue the objective of 
disarmament and the objective of vjar preparations at the same timxD. It would seem to us . 
that that thesis would completely undercut th.. Soviot objections to the kind of adeo^uate 
verification the /[est has boon advocating.. Yiavievov, I shoula like to point out 
immediately that we do not fully share the Soviet contention that one could not engage in 
secret war preparations during the disanaamont process, although naturally we expect and 
hope tlia.t all parties to an agreement would act in good frith. But actually the problem 
here is not completely one of secret preparations for the actual launching of an attack; 
it is rather that of making sure that iK> party to an agreoLient should be allowed to gam 
hiilitarj'-, :n(^. consequently political, ::■ vantage during tne disaiv:ica:ient process by not 
adhering fully to the torms of the agreei.ient , 

That is the core of the problem, since such an advantage might be crucial for x-ne 
security of all other States during the disarmament process. In the disanaament process 
all other States would have rv;duced their important rnd vital means of defence to. a lav/ 
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level. That situation would permit a State which had kept arrirJiionts clandestinely to 
wield tremendous power ♦ It is not necessarily a question of actual attack; political 
blackmail and pressure could be even more effectively practised. The old saying that in 
the country of the blind the one-eyed man is king certainly applies here. On the basis 
of niany statements by Soviet leaders we are confident that^ regardless of wh-:t its 
delegation here appears to say to the contrarj^^ the Soviet Union is well avrare of the 
ii-aportance for each side of ovoiding any such situation of mi.litrry^ and hence political^ 
imbalance during the ii'aplementation of disarmcxient , 

On 24 April {mDC/'PY .12k, PPo33~36) my delegation set forth the preljj-iinary 
conclusions we have reached with regard to the Gromyko proposal on the basis of the 
adr^iittedly insufficient informa.tion the Soviet delegation has made available to us. 
Our Romanian colleagxie cited some of these preliminary conclusions this morning 
( supra , p,10 )• My delegation also pointed out^ in addition to the grave problems the 
GromjT-ko proposal raises with respect to verification^, its various other important 
deficiencies and inequities • Ai-iong other things^ \ro stated that the Soviet proposal 
would greatly overburden the initial stages of disarmrji-ient ;, for it seems to call for the 
achievemefrb almost at the outset of the disarmament process of ::. situation which we 
believe can be arrived at onlj^ som.ewhere very close to the end of that process. 

My delegation' pointed .out also that the Soviet proposal not only seojiis to involve a 
radical end sudden change in favour of t.:.e Soviet Union in the overall defence stracture 
of the countries concerned^ but also appears to be designed to change in favour of the 
Soviet Union the residual r±x. oiVpiuclear weapons deliv^jry vehicles by calling for the 
elimination of those means of delive'ry on which the ;/est has come to rely more than the 
Soviet Union^ and for the retention of those delivers^ eans on which the Soviet Union 
appears to place priiiiary reliance. 

In addition^ we referred to the fret th.t the Gromyko proposal is linlced to ether 
proposals in the Soviet, plan^ the unacceptability of which we have stated era many 
occasions^ such as those for the disriantling in stage I of so-called foreign- r.dlitary bases 
and for the withdrawal of so-called alien troops from foreign. territory. 

None of the stateri.ents v;e have heard from the Soviet representative or his allies 
since "wo put. fon-rard our preliirdnar;^ conclusions on the Gromyko proposal has helped us to 
change our views. Indeed^ some of the Soviet representative's rem.arks have tended to 
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reinforce thenia However^ we hope that^ no^^f ^:e are about to uove in our plenary discussion 
to the "next item on our agenda^ the Soviet delegation; will study once again the problen of 
reduction of arrnajiients in the first stage^ that it will take into account the statements 
on the subject that have been made so far by various delegations^ ajid that it will 
demonstrate a mllingness to join with us in negotiating " "ine a sure s that would not jeopardize 
the security of any State^ would be practical and feasible in stage I of the disarmament 
process /.and v/ould be accompanied by the necessarjr type and ai^iount of verificationo 

Iir. CHRISTOV (Bulgaria) (translation from French): I propose making some very 
brief remarks which are^ in our view relevant to the present situation and atmosi:hore as 
regards the disarma.ment problem and which should show^, on the one hand^ the exigencies 
they involve and^ on the oth-^r^ the hindrances to our x\rorko 

The discussion in which we are engaged has sho^m once more — if that vjere. necessary - 
that the problem of eliminating the dangers of a nuclear war is still more than ever the 
key problem of disarmament. The existence of nuclear weapons and the means .of . delivering 
them to any point on the earth has created an extremely dangerous situation. The Western 
Powers f policy of perfect ing^ stockpiling and disseniLnating nuclear xfeapons^ especially -as 
lately manifested in the establishment of multilateral and other f orces ^ • is raising tensior 
to a point never before reached. That is the actual position. If is creating throughout 
the world a feeling of anguish of. which no one can be unaware^ and all see plainly hovr 
alive the peoples of the "v^orld are to the danger ^ 

The veritable wave of demonstrations of all,. kinds all over the world is a measure of 
the strength of this feeling^ of ha^j deep it ■ goes into -^lon^s souls and minds. • It is a 
revolt against measures that spell nuclear catastrophes for mankind^, a categorical 
refusal to dcm to what some are trying to suggest is inevjfable, -It is at the same time 
a useful reaction and one of the great hopes of salv:tion for ;.nnkindo Varying with the 
circumstances and froma count r;r to count rj^, these movements against atomic war a. and death 
may take different forms but alvjays have the same object: the oliiaination of the nuclear 
danger^ peace through disarmament. It vrould be unfair to say that these m-ovcments are 
inspired by alarmist and irrational feelinr^s. On the contr.rry^ they reflect the very 
reality of the danger^ of the gravity of the period through which we are passing. 
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To show the degree of intensity with which the danger is felt ^. to show how it 
penetrates the hearts and minds of men, I shall quote a passage from the appeal signed 
only a* few days ago by a group of French writers. It runs: 

"The v/riters signatories of this text nrike no claim to the gift of 
clairvoyance. Under the threat of a " thermonuclear war, they simply 
face the facts and share the common anguish. An atomic conflict 
would be ii::imoasurably greater than anything we know from history and 
experience of human misery . . • So disarmam.ent today becomes much 
more than one ai^ong many possible means of achieving peace « The 
existence of weapons of total destruction makes disarmcrient the 
sine qua non for man^s survival*" 

Those words express most clearly for us world public opinion on the present situation 
and the nuclear danger* It has already been said that our Coir:iiittee cannot vrork in a 
vacuujii, without taking account of iriiat is happening outside, of the situation as it now is. 
Hy ovm delegation believes that it is necessary", and even that it is the duty of our 
Conunittee, to bear in mind the opinions of people who m.odestly say that they claii:i no gift 
of clairvoyance but simply face the facts and share the coraiion ang-uish. VJiiat they, want 
is precisely what it is our task to achieve — general and complete disanaament . 

In this Committee, as in all other international bodies, the socialist countries have 
diredted their efforts tov/ards a single goal: to seek out by all possible means a solution 
to disarmaxient problems, and in the first place to that of the elimination of the nuclear 
danger. On 21 September 1962, the Soviet Union put before the United Nations a proposal 
",rhose purpose, tenor aid terms were fully explained during discussion in the Committee. 
It is a compromise proposal making concessions to the demands of the Western rowers 
regarding nuclecr disarmament. Its aia is to eliininate the danger of a nuclear war as 
rapidly as possible » 

Several meetings have been devoted to this proposal, at which the Western roprcsentati/. 
have made more than forty statements. Apart from cjuestions and requests for so-called 
"clarifications", what has been the contribution of the Western countries to the 
discussion of the problem on this new level to which the Soviet proposal, in an obvious 
attempt to break the deadlock, has raised it? Have we seen any new approach by the West 
reflecting the Soviet approach? v/hat has been the Western contribution — I mean, 
positive contribution? 
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To all such questions there is but one reply: Nothing.. The delegations of the 
Western Powers have not even tried to nr.ke a constructive contribution^ to find a 
positive approach^ to make any contribution whatever^ although the Gromyko proposal — as 
I have already had occasion to state — was made to rieet their denia.nds. They have 
remained entrenched in their v/ell-known positions. Their efforts have not been directed 
towards a constructive discussion^ but have tended rather to minimize the Soviet proposal^ 
and. to confuse its real content by contradictory^ maddled and negative attitudes. 

During this discussion;^ protracted as it may have been^ we have heard neither a 
concrete proposal nor even a single idea or suggestion that might give an inlcling of the 
Western Powers^ approach to the elimination of the threir^t and danger of a nuclear war. 
That is not fortuitous » The situation as it appears after vriiat we have heard from the 
Western representatives may be summed up ^„s follows. 

On the one hand there is goodwill^ a draft treaty and a Soviet proposal ajmed at 
finding the quickest possible way of ridding the world of the danger of a nuclear v/ar. 
That is the policy of elimination of nuclear weapons and nuclear weapon delivery vehicles: 
it is the policy of disarma.ment. 

On the other hand^ there is the position of the United States and its allies^ 
deliberately based on the retention and preservation of nuclear weapons and their delivery 
vehicles^ ccinouflaged by the so-called percentage reduction, vfc have already said what 
this really means. This is^ whatever may be said to the contrary^ a policy of retaining 
and using the threat of nuclear war. It is not^ and cannot be^ a policy with disariTiament 
as its goal. The logical aim of this policy is to preserve the nuclear arsenals^ the arms 
i'ace^ the stockpiling and dissemination of those weapons and the various theories on the 
balance of forces, 

I would venture to add a comment on one of the paragraphs of the Joint Statement of 
Agreed Principles of 20 September I96I which the VJestern delegations tend^ wo think to 
disregard. The fourth preambular paragraph of that Joint Statement reads: 
"Affiri^iing that to facilitate the attainment of general and 

complete disarmaxient ... it is important that all States abide by 

■e:>cisting international agreements^ refrain from any actions which 

mJLght aggravate international tensions^ and that they seek settloiiient 

of all disputes by peaceful means." ( BNDC/g ) 
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Can it be sr.id that tlio Atlantic Treaty towers are refraining free any actions vrhich 
ni^ht aggravate international tensions or that they are doing anything^ how^ever little^ to 
facilitate the attainment of general and cocplete disarnament? The opposite is the case. 
And^ despite all the ■•••fe stern "delegations^ efforts to convince the world that neasures and 
plans for the establister.ent of "nmltilateral nuclear forces" should arouse no- concern and 
that these'- neasures cone under the heading of nonTial activities ;, the facts are there to 
prove the contrary^ showing as they do that these activities are aggravating international 
tensions^ and in a 'way that night prove detrinental to the cause of disanxment and p^ace. 

The sane kind of trend is seen in the statenenbs of the Western delegations repeating 
that the arns race is natural and even necessarjr for per.ce and security^ and that-, things 
being as they are^ there is no need to worry^ that certain' neasures are but^ a nere 
nodernization of weapons^ a developDenb of Western defences^ and so forth. 

Theso are the arguuents used to seek to justify the policy of the fait acconpli. But 
that policy has nothing to do with disamanent; it only nr.kes our Coninittee^s task rnd the 
solution of the disaraament problem nore and-nore difficult. All these, faits acconalis, 
which are pub to us as neasures that are essential because there is still no agreenenb on 
disajrr:i£anent ^ will be put to us later as "defensive nuclear arrangements of NATO" ^ as "an 
inevitable reality"^ as an unchangeable "status quo" meeting the strategic arid geographical 
needs of the vvest^ and so on. 

Hence any disarmcjient measure which in one way or another affects those "arrangements" 
will be rejected as unacceptoble because it v/ould be likely to destroy them^v^ould tend to 
"demolish" then^ would create "imbalance" and so on. 

Those are the brief remarks which 1 wished to m£ike. 

Mrs. ^lYRDAL (Sweden): Because of the special character of Monday ^s meeting^ 
there is a certain dislocation in the tiring .of this statement of mine in relation to ou 
established plan of work. Hoxfover^ I think. that according to the mles I on still ir 
order in making a fev/ remai-^ks today xjn the quest ion. of nuclear testing. 

it is useless to try to conceal the feelings of disappointment which beset us when vje 
find the vreaks going by vjlthout being able to register any results incur negotiations. 
This whole session of the Conference since we reconvened in February can be characterized 
as best as a period of waiting. That x^aiting was hopeful at the beginning^ when the 
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renar^kable progress made during the privat-e- great-'Powar negotiations in Decenber and 
January niade us believe that ' a treaty banning all nuclear tests vjas on its way — or at 
least an "agreement to agree^' on the part of the r.ia.jor nuclear Powers. As tiiiie passed 
our waiting^ .and that of the v/orld at large^ grev; more inpatient « At this late monent 
the v/aiting is becoming ne:ct to desperate. I Imow^ Mr. Chairman;, that you and all our 
colleagues share our anxiety at the fact that time is running critically short. 

Of course we are aware that certain feelers exist between the ruclear Pov^ers 
directly concerned. Therefore our attitude of waiting must continue. But uncertainty 
persists 3 and in the meantii'ie the very factor of time takes on a more and more pressing 
importance ♦ This moment should be judged propitious for the concluding of a test ban 
agreement. In any case today is more propitious than tomorrow. Just now .there seems 
to e:}cist a certain lull in testing activities^ and this very fact must be tr.ken advantage 
of. Perhaps I may be allowed to restate it even more bluntly: the tdjne isnovr or perhaps 
never ^ because any atomic . explosion this sunimer or autumn may turn nuclear weapon testing 
into an irrevocably persistent pattern for the foreseeable future. 

¥e .— .and I speak of course in the first person plural for the Swedish delegation;, 
but I believe we are expressing also the attitude of all non-nuclear peoples — must be 
forgiven for failing to comprehend. what insurmountable obstacles stand in the way of such 
an agreement to stop further testing. 'Ue have listened to cmple testjjmcny from the 
leaders and spokesm.en of the great nations that they ere of one mind in their understandin 
of how their interests converge in this matter. The sincerity of their mil to reach an 
agreement was eloquently evidenced in the letters exchanged between President Kennedy and 
Chairman Khrushchev last winter. I should like to remind the Com^rdttee of a few of their 
statements. 

Chairi^ian Khrushchev v/rote on 19 December 1962" 

''It seems to me^ lir. President^ that the tme has noxv come to put a stop 

to nuclear tests once and for all ... This is a very propitious momierit for 

doing so. ... Vie are now free ta consider seriously other urgent international 

matters^ in particular a subject which has long been ripe for action — the 

cessation of nuclear tests. ^., • 
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"IJe belioYe that the path to agroenient is nov: clo:-:^;r and plain. From 
1 JaJiuai^^ of this nex^j yo/.r of 1963^ the world can be rid of the thunder of 
nuclear explosions/' ( j5^IDC/73. '^0.2, 5 ) 

President Kennedy replied on 2S December^ among other things: 
"There appear to be no differences between your views and irdne regarding 
the need for eliminating war in this nuclear age. Perhaps only those who 
have the rosponsibilit^r for controlling these v/eapons fully realize the 
a\--J"ful devastation their use would bring, 

"Having these considera.tions in mind and with respect to the issue of 
a test ban^ 1 therefore sincerely hope that the suggestions thr.t yuu have 
made in your 3_etter will, prove to be helpful in starting us dovm the road 
to an agreement." (Z:MDC/74v P.l ) 
No wonder that brought expectations around the world to a high pitch. 

Now I would beg to be allowed respectfully to ask our two co-Chairmen to enlighten 
us on this score, What^ in reality^ is hindering a test ban agreement? Representatives 
of the two sides may themselves be convinced that some raajor issue stands between them; 
but they have so far failed to convince us^ their colleagues a.t this Conference^ that 
such is the case* Naturallj^-^ they have also failed to convince each other of the validity 
3f their respective theses, And^ most important^ they have not been able to convince the 
world at large that there is any r^al divergence of interest or any serious technical 
difficulty involved < 

Must we surmise that there is just a lack of political vd.ll to turn the tide and give 
the world this reassurance that tensions are to be relaxed? Hovj- else is the stalemate to 
be explained? It cannot be for the reason that uther political issues are allowed to 
cloud the meeting of minds ^ for of such problem.s there will a.lways be a plethora. And 
it cannot be for any technical lack of ideas on hovr the remaining narrow gap in positions 
on the test ban issue is to be bridged. 

The non-aligned nations at tliis Conference have felt — as I think miost of them have 
also stated explicitly — that the difference between the postures of the two sides is now 
so insignificant that an agreem.ent could be based on any of them. However ;, if a solution 
cannot be reached b3^ compromdse initiatives from, either side^ then the nuclear Powers 
might take advantage of the ideas suggested by the non-aligned delegations. By means of 
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statements nncle ct the beginning of the resent session of the Conference we have sought 
diligently to present whr-t ere in reality the constituent elements of a com.proniJ.se 
solution^ even if not presented in any joint ^ authoritatively-signed proposal. The 
suggestions made by ourselves and our colleagues from February onwards have^ however^ not 
been given any attention in our continued deliberations, 

Hoviever^ through the statements hy the non-aligned nations^ a model does lie preparcc 
if the great Powei'S v.dsh to combine the various sugg-^stions made by different non-aligned 
nations at the Conference. 

I do not venture to suggest th--t such a model would be the solution taking us out of 
the present iiapasse. But if the nuclear Powers were interested in moving foi^vjard^ in a 
needy case like this^ with the aid of n tv^rtiun datur^ if they comtbined the five or more 
elements which are ' available in the rec-^a-^ds of this Conferunce^- they x>rould have a 
compromise model t-:: discuss. It x/ould^ y± course^ not surpaSv^ their ability to iimprove 
on. this m.odel as they mdght deem, fit. 

There is no need to reiterate the catalogue ex risks involved in leaving open and 
unsettled the situation on nuclear testing. The risks connected with a test ban must be 
so incomparably smaller than the risks involved in not having one^ according to a 
consensus of all responsible views. The danger cf the spread of nuclear weapons to the 
n!th country has been invoked on innumerabj.e occasions^ but as tiiie lapses more and more 
countries are nearing the twilight zone. Perhaps the issue has never been stated in more 
importunate terms than by President Kennedy at his press conference of 22 March^ as direct 
.as a.n ar^uiuentum- p.d hcminem : 

"If vre do not Soon succeed in achieving a test ban^ ,,, by 1970^ there may 
be ten nuclear- Powers instead of four^ and by 1975^ fifteen or twenty .,, 
I see the possibility in the 1970 ^s of the President of tho United States 
having to face a world in vrhich fifteen or twenty or tiventy-five nations 
have these ifeapons, 1 regard that as the grec^test possible danger." 
And no other leader of a nuclear nation would find that prospect for his successors any 
more reassuring. 

In this .context it nay perhaps also not be altogether out of place to remind ourselvc 
of the harm xAich this delay is causing our Conference, Without a successful conclusion 
of the test ban issue as a first step^ v^hat other measures for disarm.ar.ent can realistical 
be expected? 
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The effect of the present iinpasse undoubtedly is to diminish the confidence which we 
and nankind at large have entertained that effective negotiations for gradual disarnajiient 
xfore going to ensue from this Conference. For how long can this hope be r.iaintained? I 
nust adi-iit that in this respect I share the apprehensions x^hich have sonietiines been 
voiced around this table that in the absence of concrete achievenents speech-making is a 
riskj^ art of self-defence. The repetition' of argur.ients and of more or less nropaganda- 
loaded statements becomes counter-productive. At least ^ every inclination to propaganda;, 
every trace or retorts-, and rebuttals which has begain^ giving sucli an ir.iprint of th^ verbr.i 
interchange between the grea;b Pollers during this strange interlude ;, is ™ excuse me for 
being frank enough to mention it --- wasted on ziienilDers around this table. So it is 
becoming quite djiiperative that we find ways to make this Conference truly constructive 
again. 

If it cannot be done immediately^ because the political situation for the rioment may 
be too delicate^ vmen high-level contacts are being sought elsewhere^ then probably a 
period of silence is to be preferred. That silence, which so many of us have observed 
at this stage of the nuclear test ban negotiations^, is not to be construed as motivated 
by lack of interest, lack of ideas or lack of purpose; it is rather like holding your 
breath when watching som.ebody tackle a decisive hurdle. l/e. have been passive in order 
not to upset the delicate poise before the final effort. 

This amounts to saying that, despite all, we do expect that an agreem.ent on this 
first issue on the agenda of our Disarmament Conference will soon see the light of day?. 
and, with even greater emphasis, I v/ant to assure you that v/e do expect that xfe have 
anyx^ay heard the last of ''the roar of nuclear tests% condemned as they were in the United 
Nations just about six months ago by a majority of the world is nations. 

Mr...TSAR.iFKIN (Union of Soviet Socialist Republics) ( translation from Russia n) ^ 
At our meeting last Wednesday, 15 May, the representative of Canada, Mr. Burns, touched 
(EI^jDC/PV,132, p. 20) upon a general topic which, as he expressed it, has a very 
important relation to our proceedings here. 

In discussing this general topic, Mr, Burns quoted from a statement made by the 
Soviet representative, and also c^uoted the United States representative from: a quot<-tion 
given by the Soviet representative. These quotations made the ropresentative of Can: da 
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think oi some passages in ■=(?: -book he had road called ru Alternative to vfer or Surrender, 
written by. Charles E, Osgood, ioroiossor of. psychology at the University of Illinois 3 
ai(id flr^ Burns quoted these passages* 

From all these quotations it became clear what ..-r. Burns was tryj.ng to prove ^ Ke 
wanted to convince us that the Soviet proposals on general and complete disanjairient and 
the United States proposals on this -subject are in fact very siiTiilaro But the point is 
that in the negotiations the Soviet Union and the United States, as Mr.- Burns put it^ 
cpproach the so.me critical concepts in different ways — that is, from different points 
■.j± vieWo 

Of course we., can agree with this when it comes to such concepts as dertocracy or a free 
worldo The socialist States have their own philosophical idea, their own criteria 
regarding democracy and freedom, just as the v/estern capitalist world has rbs o\m. Each 
of these world systems, socialist on the one hand and capitalist on the other, arranges 
its internal affairs in accordance with its own philosophical views and its own ideolo.-gy. 
Recent events in Birmingr.aiii, Alabama, in the United States, and in South Africa provide 
eloquent confirmation of this. But of course these are. -their own internal affairs « 

The problem of disarmament, however, is an entirely different matter. All the people 
of the world are interested ihi the solution of this problem because upon this depends tlie 
security of the peoples, the security of States. ' as everyone realizes, complete security 
will ensue only with the implementation of general and complete disarmament — that is, 
when all arm.ed forces, alLnillitary institutions arxl mlitary training establishments in 
all States are disbanded, when nuclear weapons and all m.eans of delivering them are 
prohibited end destroyed, when the production of armaments, has ceased evory/rhere, and so 
forth ^ in short, when the programme of general and- complet-e dasarmament provided in the^ 
Soviet draft treo.ty (EKDG/2/ReVol) has been iviplemerrbed. 

Of course, this iajaense prmary task cannot be accomplished, so to speak, all at once 
at one go; but :;e Tiust not delaj" its accom.plishment. That is why the vSovi.et droft treat;; 
lays down a five-year period for the completion of the -programme of general and complete 
disarmaiaent in three consecutive stages. The n^in advantage of the Soviet dr::it. treaty • 
is that in the very first stage of disarmraaent it provides' for measures the iijiplementation 
of which would lead to a very substantial reduction of the threat- cjf a nuclear missile 
war, TAfhich is unquestionabljr the main concern of all mankind and must be considered as the 
first priority task by all governments, and in the first place by the governments of the 
great nuclear Powers o 
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There is a direct rel?.tion3hip between disaronnent aecsures and the security of 
Str-.tos* The more extensive .-.rnd substantial the disarmazaent ineasures^ the j?urthcr 
2^c:ix)ved ivill.be the threat of war^ the more s v. lid will the security of States and peoples 
becaae. And inversely^ the less significant the proposed disaraanent neasures^ the 
greater will be the danger of viar^ nilitary attack end lailitary conflict^ and 
consequently the less will be the security of States and peoples. 

In this aiatter there camiot be txvo philosophies^ two points of view^^ two approaches. 
That is why Professor Osgood is wrong x-/hen he says that the proposals of the Soviet Union 
and the United States on the question of disarnaiaent are smilar^ and that the only thing 
in which we differ fron the United States is that we approach the evrluation of the scxio 
critical concepts in a different way. That is i-ihy lir* Burns is wrong when he referred in 
this connexion to Professor Osgood as expressing his^ i-ir* Burns'^ viGi>j-s on this subject » 
The divergence here^ as we have just sh^:nfn^ is much laore serious and core profound and 
cannot be reduced laerely to differences of interpretation^ because these differences le.d 
to frustrating the solution of the problen of disarrar^nent ♦ 

In defending the position of the -Jestern Powers in favour of r.iaintaining the present 
situation with regard to anaanents^ iir* Burns told us that the fears which led to the 
establishnent of NATO still exist and that^ while they do^ tho l/estern Powers will not 
agree to any rieasures which rxLghb affect the present nilitrry pox^-er of the NATO bloc or 
vreaken its efforts to build up its military potential. But r^sm of good wall all over the 
world have their own opinion about what proiipted tho v^Jestern Papers to establish NATO, 
The v/tiole worM laiows that what led the i/estern Powers to establish the aggressive KATC 
bloc vras the course _, taken by then at the end. of the second world vrc.r^ of the cold vrar 
policy^ the policy "fron a position ^f streng^:h"^ the nain provisions of which x\rere 
fornulated by i-^iinston Churchill in his Fulton speech^ at which^ very significantly^ the 
then President of the United States was present. 

This openly-aggressive course of the foreign policy of the Western Fovj-ers was devised 
and worked out in the fur.ies ;.f intoxication fron the United States^ atonic nonopcly. The 
first harbinger of this policy could be seen in the onrLnous glow of the nuclear explosions 
over the defenceless Jr.panese citios of Hiroshina and Nagasaki in the last xroeks of tiie 
war, This_, of course^ x^ras senseless cruelty which could not even be justified fron the 
standpoint of military necessity^ because there was no longer ajiy such necessity at the 
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tii.ie. Aceording to the intention of th^ authors of this policy, the cold-war period was 
to bo c period of feverish rilitary preparations, an intensive arniaraents race, and the 
build-up vf a colossal mlitarj- potential by the Western Po\rers.. 

That is myy Mr, Burns' statenent on 15 May (3i--]DC/PV.132, p. 24- ) that the reasons whici 
led to the establismvient of NaTO still exist, and. that while they do it cannot be 
expected that the V.'estern Powers vj-ill change their present policy clearly shows that the 
iJestern Powers., instead of dis.r.rrr^auent, prefer to continue the policy of building up 
their arnianents and developing their mlitary potential, r.nd instead of peaceful 
co-e:cistonce prefer th.: policy "froa a position of strength" and preparations for war. 
llr. Burns has told us tht the fears which led to the establislxient of KaTO still e:!cist. 
■./h.'.t fears is he referring to? The eicistence in the world of vmsettled political 
p.roblenis and, as a consequence, the grc^-rfch of the danger of war? But if iir. Burns aeans 
th-j existence of fears of this kind, then at the s.-uno tiiae he ;mist understand perfectly 
well that these fears can be eliiiiinated quite simply and easily. 

For this it is necessary resolutely, seriously and sincerely to set about disarraaaent 
And the Soviet draft treaty on general and coi-iplete disari'-ianent opens up x/ide possibilitioc 
for this. Under this draft treaty, by the end of the first stage of disarmament all 
aie ns of delivery of nuclear weapons vrould be eliainated except for a small and agreed 
nuiaber of r.iissiles to be retained by the Soviet Union and the United States until the end 
of tho second stage of disari.iament . r.ll foreign mlitary bases would be liquidated and 
thv,^ troo-..s v.dthdrcwn to vathin the boundaries of their own national territories. The 
arn>,d forces both of the USSR and th.e United States would be reduced to 1,900,000 nen. 
In keeping with thesu disaraoxient measures, control and verification measures vrould be 
carriod out. The iaplenentation of these disarnaaent measures in stage I would 
r-.dically reduce the danger of a nuclear aissile war, -n-'. consequently would increase the 
security cf St.ates and peoples. 

Of course at the present tire, when there is no agreement on disarmament, when the 
ari.is race is being more and morv; intensifiod every day and military preparations have 
re-ched unprecedented and monstrous propoi-tions, it is quite understandable that there 
t;.xist fears coi-inected with the increasing threat of a nuclear missile war. But 
evers^Lhing will begin to change as soon as ve set about the iiaplem.entation of the real 
•.lisarmam.cnt measures provided for in the Soviet draft treaty. It is by following this 
:>ath that the threat of vrar will be clitiiinated. 
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As for thG unsGttlod political problems, they must find thoir solution by peacciul 
:.io-ns, by vray of nogotic-tiono Any attempt by the Uestern Powers to justify their 
•lilitary preparations and their refusal to accept real disan:iaiuent neasures by referring 
t... tile e:}cistence of unsettled problems in the world is groundless, not to mention the 
fact that such a policy is diametrically contrary to the purposes and principles of the 
United Nations* 

The Canadian representative, like the other representatives of the Western Poifors, 
b..havcs in a strange i-rciy. On tho ^jne hand he delivers lectures to us saying that ™ 
■'I-iistory teaches us«., that nations cannot rely solely on fair words 
promising peace and friendship uttered by any nations that has military power 
to enforce its policies/' (ibi d., Do24 ) 
This sentence of Mr* Burns should obviously be understood to mean that such fair words as 
the promise of peace and friendship must be combined with disarmaivient obligations in order 
to eliminate such a factor as the predominanb military power of any country- i^hich inight 
be used by the possessor of such povj-er to enforce its policies. 

All this is very well; but when we propose effective disarmament measures the ifest 
obstructs them^ its representatives tell us that these measures are too radical, too 
far-reaching, and that they would lead to upsetting or even removing the existing 
military superiority or advantage, which, we are given to understand, xfould deprive the 
country possessing such superiority of the possibility of exerting pressure on the weak. 
hev::r before have we heard such an outspoken vindication of war as that which came from 
the lips of General Burns vnien on 15 May he said: 

''"[e have learnt the means of waging thermonucle::r ^far, and unless 
we contem.plate as a first stage measure of disormamont 
the elimination of all scientists and technicians capable of 
re--establishing the art of nuclear war, the danger of escalation 
will a3xrays e:d.sto" (jJoid, ) 

■^^e venture to disagree vrith the opinion of the Western Powers in this regard. 
Just think for a moment wh:>t these words of Mr. Burns meano They ::,ean nothing less than 
the complete rejection of the principle of peaceful co-eristencOo These x^rords of one of 
the leading spokesmen of the v^estern Pox^ers in the itilighteen-Nation Committee on 
Disarmament confirm in the most elocjuent way thc:t the Western Powers are relying and 
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setting their hopes on war and are prccching its frtal inevitabill'oy. The Western Powers 
obviously want to nake people get accustoned to the idea that ^tc.t ±&, an inevitable evil 
and that it is necessaiy to accept it and give up the struggle for peace and disari:x-a;ient . 
On the ether hand, this statoaent hj a representative of the ¥estcrn Powers gives, so to 
say, a jolt to our rinds in the sense that it is an authoritative adiciission by one of the 
ofiicicl representatives of the -Jestern bloc that the ruling circles, .of States with a 
ca-pitalist system cannot ixiagine a xrorld without war c-.nd that they reject such a world. 

, But in that case tho task of finding an alternative and of finding a way to a world 
without weapons and without war faces the peoples in all. its magnitude. There is such a 
way for mankind,. Mr, Bux-ns. But in order to arrive at this goal ~ that is, a world 
-:..rithout -leapons and without vrar ~ it is not at all necessarj- to turn the clock back 
eighteen years. The peoples have already awakened. They will not passively accept the 
■present situation in "vfhich nvanlcind is under the constant threat of a nuclear ivlssile war. 
The peoples all over the -t/orld reject, categoi-ically- and with evei-nncreasing force, the 
political policy defended here by the representatives of the Uesturn Powers, according to 
which th... danger of war will always exist. It cannot be doubted thr.t the peoples of the 
world -u-ill find ways and means to establish in the world such systems, such a regiimo as 
will ensure the peaceful progress of mankind and banish for ever the threat of war. 

mong all tlie arguments put fon^ard by the representative of Canada on 15 May, there 
is only one with which we can agree. I am referring to the following words: 

"... the defensive vieasures taken are governed by the threats which 

they are intended to counter." (ibid. , P. 22 ) 
This is a correct statement and we have no objection to it. Bv.t djiimediately after this 
unquestionably correct statement .Mr. Burns poured out, as from a horn of plenty, argui.ients 
of a higli3y dubious character. First of all he said that, for the Western Powers to 
accept th.e Soviet disarmament plan, 

"•■/o :cu;.st bo shown that thr.t plan will not break up the co-ordinated 

dofonsive dispositions which togethor form th.; safeguard against what 

\ro believe to be the threat confronting us." i?^^-) 

How, then, do you, the representatives of the V/estern Po^.rers, visualize the whole 
i::attor of disan.^ament ? v'hat is the situation? 'do propose that in the very first stage 
of disarmai:ient the armed forces of the Soviet Union and the Unite-' States should bo reduce 
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to 1^900^000 men. This me- sure alone ^ when Jinpleniented^ v/oulcl ontr.il definite- changes . 
''in the co-ordinated defensive dispositions''^ to use Mr, Burns ^ expression^ of both the 
Soviet Union and the United States, Further^ we propose that in the ver3^ first stage of 
disarmament all means of deliver;^^ of nuclear weapons should be destroyed except for a 
strictly lii'nited^ agreed number of missiles to be retaJJied by the Soviet Union end the 
United States^ that military bases on foreign territories should be eliminated^ and that 
the troops stationed at these bases should be withdrawn to their own national territories <. 

There is no doubt that these measures would entail substantial changes in the 
co-ordinated defensive dispositions of both the Soviet Union and the United States « But 
to state that one is prepared to disarm^ and at the same time to demand that in the 
process of disarm^ainent co-ordina.ted defensive dispositions should be not disturbed^ are 
two things that are hardly compatible. One cannot demand ;, for instance^ that a sv/iriiner 
should jum.p into the water without splashing it and getting wet. Consequently^ if the 
i/estern Powers are seriously thinking of disarming^, they must not put forward such 
contradictory and mutually-exclusive conditions, as are incom.patible \sfXth real disarmament. 

Moreover^ Mr, Burns ^ after the exc'riiriple of his NATO partners ;, resorts to the 
unv/arranted assertion that the NATO military bloc would break up in the process of 
implemerrbing the first stage of disarmament measures proposed in the Soviet draft treaty. 
And this^ as kr. Burns ^xplained^ is the mjo^in objection of the West to stage 1 of the 
Soviet disarmajiient plan. It seems to us that this argujiient of the representatives of 
the V/estern Powers^ apa.rt from its complete lack of foundation^ is also characteristic in 
that it reveals its authors as people preparing for war and not for disarmament. Indeed^ 
it is only by the concern to intensif^r preparations for war that we can explain the fact 
that the Western Powers place such emphasis on the inviolability and integral maintenance 
of the NATO m.ilitary bloc in the process of disarmajnent , 

The concern to maintain NATO as an instrua-ient of war com.es to the fore and pushes 
disarmvament considerations into the background, Mr. Burns said in this regard on 
15 May that the Western Powers object and will continue to object to the measures proposed 
by the Soviet Union for the first stage c..-f disarmiiu-nent — 

",,, even if ^ taking the stvtistics of manpovxer and '-.rm-am-ents of the 

separate KATO nations and adding them together _, the sum v/ere approximately 

equal to the corresi)onding statistics for States ::;:em.bers of the Warsaw 

Pact bloc," (ibid.) 
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Further ;, Mr. Burns said ( ibid .) that those disarncjiient measures would be unacceptable to 
the VJestern Poxvers even if they were inipleniented with the control and verification 
demanded by the ¥est. On this point Mr. Burns showed coirunendable sincerity. 

Now the core of the position of the Western Powers has finally been stripped of its 
verbal trlnioinpis and has appeared before the Conimttee in its naked^ so to say its 
natural uncovered ejuise. Up till now the VJestern Povrers have been telling us that they 
cannot accept the Soviet disarirK:.ment proposals because they consider the control 
measures inadequate. How they tell us that the Western Pov/ers will not agree to the 
disariruament measures proposed by the Soviet Union even if they are accompanied by control 
measures which the Western Powers themselves consider adequate. 

Up till novj- the representatives of the Western Powers have been telling us that the 
disarmj:xient measures proposed by the Soviet Union are unacceptable to them because these 
measures^ in ^heir opinion^, might give an advantage to the Soviet Union^ since ^ as they 
have asserted^ the Soviet Union has a numericrl superiority in armed forces and in 
conventional armrjiients. Now they tell us that the 'Western Powers cannot agree to the 
disarmaanent measures proposed by the Soviet Union even if ^ as a result ..f iitLplem-enting 
these measures, the armed forces and armtcxients of the NATO countries and the Warsaw Treaty 
countries taken together or separately are equal. Here, therefore, it is not at all a 
question of control or ofth^3 superiority of the Soviet Union in armed forces and armrments, 
but of the unvxillingness of the Western Powers t.. disarra. The gist of the apprehensions 
about which Mr. Burns told us last time is the fear that disarinament m.oasures might affect 
to some .extent or from some angle the m.echanism of war organized by the Western Powers. 
That is the point in reality. 

At the meeting on Q May Mr. Burns said (MDG/PVa29, Pe6) that there were three main 
points on which the West would like to have explanations and clarifications from the Soviet 
del-egation in connexion with the Soviet proposals in the field of nuclear weapon delivery 

vehicles. 

Mr. Burns! first question concerned the object which, in the view of the Soviet Union, 
mplementation of the Soviet proposals of 21 September 1962 (a/PV.1127, provisional,p.3S-40 
would achieve. It seem.s to us that this object is perfectly clear: if not to eliiiiinate 
completely, at least to reduce as much as possible the threat of a nuclear missile v^ar whic: 
is hanp-inp- over m.anlcind. Everyone understands this except the representatives of the 
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Western Po^^ors., vrho c:re- obviously disscrabline: vrhon they say that tho object of this Soviet 
proposal is not clear. What tho representative- of India said on this score vras brief and 
to tho point, 'After listening to this question put by Mr. Burns, he said (aiiy[DC/PV,].29,p,17) 
that the first question does not arise, 

Mro Burns! second question (ibido, p.?) concerned the numbers and specific types of 
nuclear weapon delivery vehicles which should be retciined by the Soviet Union and the 
United States until the end of the second stage. We have already repeatedly explained 
to the Western Powers the gist of our proposal on this natter. 'First vie mst say that^ 
with regard to specific types of nuclear weapon delivery vehicles, we have stated clearly 
that vie mean intercontinental nissiles, anti-nissile missiles and anti-aircraft missiles 
in the ground-to-air categoiy. So this question does not arise either. As for the 
numbers of missiles to be retained by the Soviet Union and the United States, we have 
stated the fundamental criteria to be used as a guide in determining the specific nujiibers 
of missiles to be retained. Those numbers must be strictly limited, minimal, and agreed 
between the Soviet Union and the United States. Thus on tho second- question as well the 
United States has completely adequate infonnation on which to t-.-ke a decision. 

The third question (ibid., p,8) concerned the problem- of verification. On this 
question we gave a reply vrhich at first surprised the Western representatives and was 
received by them vrith obvious satisfaction. v/e said wo agreed that control over the 
remaining missiles should be established directly at the launching pads (MDC/PV.114, -p.kO). 
Everyone realizes that this is the most sensitive and effective form of verification. 
However, after a short while the appetites of •the. Western representatives began to grow 
catastrophically, and they, began to deiiand control over all remaining armaments in 
gencBral., In other i^rords, they reverted' to their demand for control oyer all remaining 
armcments* 

This moans that the Western Powers have gone back again to dema.nds aimed at securing 
favourable conditions for the collection of intelligence information on the defence system 
and on individual defence installations of the Soviet Union. The Soviet Union has 
already repeatedly and categorically rejected these dei:icinds* V/e have already -repeat edljr 
objected to these unvrarranted claims of the United States. Our objections still stand. 
In view of the feverish military preparations of the Western Powers, .the Soviet .Union 
cannot accept any so-called control over the remaining arnxaments — that is, control 
without disarmament or, in other words, intelligenlce activities^ 
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Thus the United. Stat<js c.r]d its Western allies have a clear idea of the object of the 
Soviet proposal. They have a clear idea of the types of missiles to be retained. They 
arc also frjiiiliar with the fundamental criteria to be used as a guide in determining the 
agreed number of missiles to be retained* The United States and its V/estern allies have 
received from the Soviet Union what they have insistentljr been striving for — control 
over the remaining missiles at their launching pads. Thus on all three questions put 
fon-fard by the representative of .Canada at the iiieeting of 8 Kay the Western rowers have 
received from us the information- necessary for taking a decision on the matter^ as v/ell ' 
as the explanations and clarifications they requested. 

The Western Powers should not disregard the demainds of the peoples of the vrorld to 
put an end to the threat. of a nuclear missile war. The Soviet Union !s proposal opens 
the vfay to this- goal. We shall not give up the hope that the Western, Powers vrill shovr 
their respect for these demands of the peoples^ and will accept the Soviet Union^s 
proposal for the destruction in the very first stage of disarmciPiont of all means of 
delivery of nuclear v/eapons except for an agreed^ strictly limited number of 
intercontinental missiles^ anti-missile missiles and anti-aircraft missiles in the' 
ground-to-air category to be retained until the second stage only by the Soviet Union and 
the United States. 

Mr. KAg (Canada) : We have listened with great interest to the statement made by 
the representative of the Soviet Union. He devoted a good deal of tii-ne and attention to 
important statemients made by the head of the Canadian delegation recently in our- Conference < 
He raised so m.any points that we should like to examine the verbatii:i record with great, care 
and reply to his observations with the attention and perspective v^hich will be required. 
However^' I should like to make one or two brief comjiients novj"^ since in r^y view a number 
of inferences have been draj^m which go far beyond the burden and the content of the 
statements made by Mr. Burns^ in particular the statem-ont he m.ade at our m.eeting on 
15 May. 

I regret that there has been either a misunderstanding or* perhaps a rndsinterpretation 
cf the • statement which the head of the Canadian delegation made at that meeting. At one 
point the representative of the Soviet Union referred to an exbract from, a professor^s 
book which Mr. Burns had quoted. Mr. Burns quoted the following from, that book: 
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"!The proposals that have been presented hj both the USSR and the 

United States for general and conplete disarnvainent are actually 

quite sixiilar, » =' (gf DC/FV.132, p, 21 ) 
That^ of course^ was not a statement made by i-Ir. Burns 5 it was a statement made by that 
particular professor. Ilr. Burns then vient on to say: 

'»And here I might interpolate that the Canadian delegation" has pointed 

out before in this Comiittee the siivdlaritios in approach which have 

been effected through negotiations." (ibid,) 

Hy delegation and, I believe, all the delegations here are fully conscious of -the 
points of difference v/hich exist in this most vital area^ but we are also anxious to do 
what vre can to seek to overcome them, I believe that i:.iy delegation, ajnong others, tes 
played a part in trying to move f onward in the areas where we might achieve "conmion ground. 

I regret that statements of the kind we have heard from the previous speaker have 
been muade, for the central point is that the purpose of the statement which Mr. Burns made 
was to set out as clearly and as objectively as possible the basic reasons why the Soviet 
Union! s first-stage proposal, taken as a vrhole, posed grave difficulties for the Western • 
alliance, and to ask the Soviet representative for an equally clear e:oplanation of what 
security problem.s, if any, his Government considered would result from the implementation, 
of the provisions of the United Stat-^s proposal. We have hoard once again that the 
United States plan does not, in the view -^f the Soviet and other socialist delegations, 
eliminate the threat of nucler.r war in the first ' stage '..;f the disarmament progr -jiiirie , and 
that thus it cannot provide a basis for negotiation. i/e have done our utmost to persuade 
the representatives of the socialist countries that to concentrate on this theme, as they 
have done, is not to help our negotiations fon/ard. 

v'/e here are all agreed that the airms race is intolerable and that the ineasure of 
security which it affords can be at best onJ.y very precarious. Vie realize that the 
process of the implementation of a programme of general and complete disarmament will 
result in the eventual modification and disbandment of defensive militarj^- alliances once • 
conditions are created vrhich make such alliances unnecessary. But that is not the point 
at issue. What Mr. Burns has been arguing is that the iiTipleme-ntation of the first-stage 
measures proposed by the Soviet Union would create a situation in which the Soviet Union 
and its allies would acquire unilateral irilitary advantages over the members of the VIestorn 
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alliancGj and I think that nothing that has been said this nornin^^ by the representative 
of the Soviet Union alters our viewpoint in that .fundamental respect. 

If the representative of the Soviet Union^ instead of following the path he has 
taken^ could have told us why^ in his view^ the United States proposals would not curb the 
arms race^ or could have stated in what specific ways their implementation would not serve 
to increase the security of all States^ including those in the Soviet r^roup^ x^re mifsht have 
been able by this time to register som.e progress towards a constructive exchange of views. 
In reply to what has been said about the reception vriaich the •/est cm Powers have given to 
the proposal put fori'fard by Foreign Minister Gromyko (A/?V,1127^ provisional^ p.3S-40) the 
stater.ent made by Mr* Burns is clear and on the record, 

I would remind Mr, Tsarapkin^ as the representative of Itomania did errlier this 
morning^ ( supra ^ p, 8 ) that Canada was ar.ong the first to welcome this change in the 
Soviet position^ since we hoped that the advancing of the Gromyko proposal would provide 
for a more constructive and realistic attitude on the part of the Soviet Union to the 
problems involved in the reduction of nuclear weapon vehicles ^ Although vie have pointed 
out the unacceptable character of the Soviet first stage proposals^ taken as a. vriiole and 
as they now stand (Sl\[DC/2/Rev.l) we have never rejected the Gromyko proposal^ but rather 
have sought to elucidate and clarify its real m.eaning. Vie still hope to be able to do 
that^ and as a delegation we regret that during the long debate that we have. had on 
items 5(b) and 5(c) (MDC/l/Add.3) the Soviet representative haa not jet^ in our view^ 
provided the ba.sic clarification of the present Soviet position on this matter wdthout 
which it is exbrernxOly difficulty if n::t impossible^ for the v/estern Fovjers to assess the 
merits and the implications of the ai.iendnent to the original Soviet proposal vdiich was 
tabled by Foreign Minister Gromyko at the General Assemibly Irst autumn* 

Instead of answering xAat are in our view vital and reasonable questions about the 
Grornyko proposal^ the ropresentatiVv^ of the Soviet Union has attacked the alleged 
aggressive -iutent ions of the "•Jestern alliance^ and as a result our debate on the reduction 
of an:iaments has not been as useful as it rraght otherwise .have proved to be. However^ xve 
believe that this discussion has been profitable^ at least in so far as it has served to 
focus the attention of the Committee on one of the most vital problem.s x^riiich^ in our 
judgem_ent;> must be solved in the early stages of the disarmament programme. 
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For that reason we would support tho suggestion;, which was nade by the roprosontative 
of India on 15 r^ay (Sr:DC/?V,132;, p, 38)^ that the co-Ghairinon undertake to draw up a 
paper clearly presenting the positions of the tvro sides on this issue and underlining the 
basic differences still preventing agreement. Such a paper would _, in our view/ serve a 
useful purpose in crystallizing in all our ninds the issues x^rhich have emerged during 
this long debate in which v/e have been en[i,c,gec. 

1 should like to add one final word* I think it -udll be obvious to .everyone in 
this Ghanber that the interest .f the Goverrai:ient of Canada and of the Canadian delegation 
in disaririanent is clear and needs no elaboration* v/e have participated in every 
disannaiaent conference since the end .;f the war; \^e hcve worked^ and Mr. Burns has ^^^orked^ 
steadiljr end with persistence towards the achievenent -of effective disaraament^ and we 
shall go on vrorking in thrt directiono 

The Conferenc e de cided to p\s sue the followin;-:; coDi iunique : 

"The Conference of the ^ighteen-Nation Coi^nittee on Disarnanient todr^y 

held its one hundred, and thirty-fifth plenary nieeting in the Palais des 

Kations^ -Geneva _j under the chairmanship of Sir Paul Mason^ representative 

of the United' Kingdom. 

"Statements were, made by the representatives of ^-loiviania^, Czechoslovakia^ 

the United- States--, of i\i-aeraca^ Bulgaria^ Sweden^ the Soviet Union and Canada. 
"The next ::ieeting of the Conference will be held on Friday^ 2k Hay 1963^ 

at 10.30 a;m." 

The meetin;;< rose at 1>15 p^m. . 



